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QUALITATIVE ELIMINATION FROM HIGH SCHOOLS 



GEORGE R. JOHNSON 
State Normal School, Warrensburg, Missouri 



How do pupils who leave the high schools before completing 
the course compare in class standing with those who continue 
until graduation? In other words, is there a distinct qualitative 
difference between the pupils whom the high schools graduate 
and those whom they eliminate ? 

Dr. W. F. Dearborn found upon investigating the facts in 
two cities in Wisconsin 1 that the high-school graduates were not 
a highly selected group of students, but rather of average ability. 
But it is a well-known fact that popular opinion holds usually 
the opposite view. 

Four other questions, analytical phases of the main problem, 
present themselves for consideration: (i) Does the quality of 
elimination vary in the different years of the high-school course? 
(2) Does one subject in the curriculum more than another influ- 
ence elimination? (3) Is the elimination of boys from the high 
school qualitatively different from the elimination of girls? 
(4) Do the same qualitative tendencies appear in the high schools 
of different cities? 

In approaching this problem we may assume that the grades 
given to a pupil by his teachers constitute a measure of that 
pupil's ability to do the work which the school prescribes. This 
assumption gives us the basis for qualitative comparisons. Ac- 
cordingly I have taken the recorded annual grades in English, 
mathematics, history, and foreign languages of nearly five thou- 

1 See Elementary School Teacher, September, 1909. Dr. Dearborn found in 
the schools which he investigated (1) that fully a third of the pupils who reached 
the high school had been inferior pupils in the grades ; (2) that fully a third 
of the pupils who dropped out of the high school had ranked in the upper half 
of their classes in the high school; (3) but that scholarship had a very definite 
relation to elimination from the university; (4) and that the subject of English 
influenced elimination more than mathematics did. 
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sand pupils who entered high school in September, 1905. The 
total number of such grades used in this study is 18,926. 

There were twelve Chicago high schools included in this 
study : the Austin, Calumet, Englewood, Hyde Park, Jefferson, 
Lake, McKinley, Marshall, Medill, South Chicago, Tuley, and 
Waller. In addition to these I have similar statistics from the 
Central High School of Kansas City, Missouri, and from the 
three smaller high schools in Boonville, Missouri, Bloomington, 
Indiana, and Hartford City, Indiana. 2 The data for the Chicago 
schools are given in Tables I and II, and for the other schools in 
Table III. 

For convenience all grades are distributed into five groups, 
designated as I, II, III, IV, and V, beginning with the highest. 
This means that in Chicago, for example, all grades of 90 or 
above fall into group I ; 85 to 89 inclusive, group II ; 80 to 84 
inclusive, group III; 75 to 79 inclusive, group IV; and all grades 
below 75, which is the minimum passing mark in Chicago schools, 
constitute group V. 

The grades of the graduates are taken for each of the four 
years separately. The graduates are compared, according to 
their work each year, with those of their classmates eliminated 
during or at the close of that year or too early in the succeed- 
ing year to leave a recorded grade. Pupils who left by trans- 
fer to some other school, if the fact was so recorded, are not 
counted in either class. For the three small high schools and 
for the Kansas City high school the numbers of the graduates 
and of the persons eliminated each year are tabulated according 
to their standing in each subject during each of the four years, the 
figures for boys and for girls being presented separately (Table 
III). For the twelve Chicago high schools, where many more 
pupils are involved and the percentages consequently more signifi- 
cant, the distribution of the graduates and the persons eliminated 
each year is given for boys and girls separately and also for 
both combined, and in addition the percentage of elimination is 
given in each case (Table I). The basis of this percentage, 

2 For the data outside of Chicago I am indebted to the generous co-operation 
of Superintendents J. M. Greenwood, M. A. O'Rear, H. L. Smith, and W. A. 
Myers. 
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however, is not the total enrolment, but the total number of those 
eliminated in the one year in question and of those graduated 
in June, 1909. In Table II the data for the Chicago schools are 
presented in a somewhat different form. This table gives sepa- 
rately for each year, and for boys and girls separately and for 
both together, the percentage of the graduates and of the persons 
eliminated in that year whose grades fell in a given group of a 
given subject. Thus, 18 per cent of the boys who entered in 
September, 1905, and who were graduated in June, 1909, and 3 
per cent of the boys who were eliminated during the first year, 
were in Group I (had an average standing of 90 or over) in the 
first year's work in English. The divergence between these per- 
centages for the graduates and for the students eliminated 
measures the degree of correlation between elimination and class- 
standing. Incidentally this table indicates the relative standings 
of boys and girls and differences of grading in different subjects. 

It would afford an interesting addition to this study if the data 
had been so collected as to compare the pupils eliminated each 
successive year not only with those who remained to graduate 
but with the entire class who returned the next year. But the 
study in its present form is designed to show in the most strik- 
ing manner any qualitative difference which may exist between 
high-school pupils who are graduated and those who are not. 
Furthermore it is comparable in a general way with the similar 
study by Dr. Dearborn, who compares the average standings 
of all eliminated pupils, regardless of year or sex, with the aver- 
age standings of all graduates for the entire course. 

Conclusions regarding the amount of elimination are aside 
from the main purpose of this study, and such conclusions must 
be made subject to the following limitations: (1) Records of 
pupils who were transferred to some other school, records of a 
comparatively small number who graduated earlier or later than 
June, 1909, and a few records not properly filled out for elimi- 
nated pupils, were omitted. (2) The number of pupils taking 
any given course is always less than the total number of pupils 
enrolled; the nearest approach to equality is in English, where 
all of the work is required. (3) Pupils are counted as elimi- 
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nated not always in the year when they actually left but in the 
year when they had the last recorded grade ; this causes an appar- 
ent exaggeration of the amount of elimination during the first 
year. (4) The percentage of elimination in the various years has 
been computed not on the basis of the entire enrolment but on the 
basis of the combination of those who were eliminated in the 
given year and those who were graduated in June, 1909. 

In the sixteen high schools which this study includes there is 
a decided tendency to eliminate pupils of low class-standing. 
This general conclusion applies to all of the schools, to all four 
years, to all four subjects, and to both boys and girls; but the 
varying degrees in which it applies should be noticed. 

The preponderance of elimination falls in the lower groups 
more distinctly in the Chicago and Kansas City schools than in 
the smaller ones ; and it does so more clearly in all of the schools 
here studied than in those which Dr. Dearborn investigated. 

It is also noticeable that the tendency to eliminate pupils of 
low class-standing is more pronounced among boys than among 
girls. The percentage of boys eliminated from group I is nearly 
always less than the percentage of girls from the same group, 
while the two percentages are always about equal in group V. 

We may say that there is a slightly closer correlation between 
standing in English and elimination from school than there is 
between standing in other subjects and elimination, in the sense 
that the percentage of pupils dropping out of the fifth group in 
English is usually higher than in other subjects. But it should 
be remembered in this connection that all four years of English 
are required. Consequently failure in any year is much harder 
to overcome than failure in a subject where but one or two years 
are required. 

In regard to elimination by years, there is some suggestion 
that during the last two years the elimination is more equally 
distributed among all the groups, excepting the fifth, than it is 
during the first two; but I hesitate to draw this conclusion 
seriously, in view of the small number of cases of elimination 
in the later years and of a few striking exceptions which occur 
in the statistics at hand. Perhaps it is safer to say only that 
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the general tendency is the same for all years, and that the lack 
of a steady rise in the percentage curve from the first to the fifth 
group is due to the smaller numbers which the curve for the later 
years represents. 

In order that the reader may compare as nearly as possible 
the results obtained in Chicago with those obtained by Dr. 
Dearborn in the two Wisconsin cities I present Figs. 1 and 2. The 
main factor to be noted in explaining the different conclusions 
presented in these two studies is the relative quantity of elimina- 
tion. In the Wisconsin cities about 45 per cent of the pupils in 
English were eliminated and less than 30 per cent of the pupils 
in mathematics ; but in Chicago the total amount of elimination 
from the classes in English is about 72 per cent and from the 
classes in mathematics 67 per cent. The additional amount of 
elimination from the Chicago schools is concentrated in the lower 
groups. 

To interpret adequately the foregoing conclusions, to say what 
underlying causes have been operative, and whether or not the 
high schools concerned are performing their function efficiently, 
would be a difficult task. I shall not discuss these things at 
length, but as a fitting conclusion to this study I shall mention a 
few of the fundamental questions which arise. 

First of all, why is so large a percentage of elimination found 
in the lower groups? Apparently the causes are inherent in 
the schools themselves. Had the causes been accidental and 
external to the school organization, the percentage of elimination 
ought to be more or less uniform in all groups, owing to the estab- 
lished law of trait distribution. And doubtless the elimination 
from the first group is a fair indication of what that percentage 
would be. 

Another fact suggesting that the causes of such elimination 
are inherent in the school is the variation which exists between 
different schools, especially between large and small schools. 
Quantitatively the elimination from the small schools is less and 
qualitatively it tends more toward the normal distribution. For 
example, in the work in first-year English, the percentage of 
elimination was only 36 per cent in the three small high schools, 
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as against 51 per cent for the Kansas City school and 62 per 
cent for the twelve Chicago schools; and the percentages of 
elimination for the five groups of grades in first-year English 




Fig. 1. — Showing in open columns the distribution according to average 
standings in English for four years of 742 pupils graduated from twelve Chicago 
high schools in June, 1909, and in shaded columns the distribution according 
to annual standings last recorded of 1,953 pupils eliminated from the same class. 
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were respectively 10, 15, 44, 41, and 65 for the three small 
schools, as against 16, 28, 53, 92, and 98 for the Kansas City 
school, and 30, 42, 59, 76, and 98 for the twelve Chicago schools. 
To my mind this indicates a closer personal relation which exists 
between teachers and pupils of the small high schools. Here it 




Fig. 2. — Showing in open columns the distribution according to average 
standings in mathematics for four years of 673 pupils graduated from twelve 
Chicago high schools in June, 1909, and in shaded columns the distribution 
according to annual standings last recorded of 1,414 pupils eliminated from the 
same class. 

is much easier than in a large system to provide for the interests 
of every individual. Greater homogeneity of population exists ; 
also the principal can become better acquainted with the home 
life and social environment of each pupil. The interests of the 
pupil and the interests of the school more frequently become 
harmonized and remain together, thus tending to reduce the quan- 
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tity of elimination to those whom causes accidental and external 
to the school organization take away. 

Seemingly all of these schools, however, have set up certain 
arbitrary standards of academic attainment and have eliminated 
more or less consistently a large majority of those whom they 
judge inferior. They do this with even greater precision among 
boys than among girls. But it was pointed out earlier that this 
variation is due to the greater number of girls who drop out 
of the upper groups, perhaps indicating that girls leave the high 
school in greater numbers than boys do through other influences 
than the school itself. Nevertheless this judgment of inferiority 
passed upon pupils of either sex very definitely influences elimi- 
nation. Now what does this judgment of inferiority mean? 
Surely it does not mean necessarily a general incapacity on 
the part of the pupil. At most it can mean only that the pupil is 
not well adapted to the specified academic program. Doubtless 
the pupil who leaves under the pressure of this adverse judg- 
ment makes in his own mind a reciprocal criticism of the school. 
He has come to realize that his interests and the established pro- 
gram of the school do not harmonize. He has felt the lack of 
co-ordination and he leaves to seek an occupation more suit- 
able. Perhaps if the school had greater flexibility of academic 
requirement, if it permitted the election of manual and industrial 
work more freely, if it fully provided for individual differ- 
ences in interest and capacity, these very pupils who now are 
eliminated systematically from the lower groups would actually 
remain until graduation and do well. 

In the schools here studied the results seem to substantiate 
the judgment of Ayres that "our courses of study as at present 
constituted are fitted not to the slow child or the average child 
but to the unusually bright one." 3 But as formerly suggested 
we would interpret "bright" as meaning the particular kind of 
brightness needed to deal with the existing school program. 

Whether we see in this whole situation efficiency or ineffi- 
ciency on the part of the schools will depend, of course, upon 
our conception of the function of the high school and of the gen- 

* Ayres, Laggards in our Schools, 5. 
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eral significance of elimination. If we look upon the high school 
as a great selective agency, preparing for college a few who are 
best adapted to a purely academic career, are not these high 
schools doing their duty well? An affirmative answer becomes 
all the more necessary in the light of recent investigations show- 
ing a high degree of correlation between standings in high school 
and subsequent standings in college. 4 On the other hand, if we 
consider the high school as a great democratic and popular edu- 
cative agency, whose business it is to lead all classes of young 
people to higher industrial and social levels, and if we look upon 
every case of elimination as a misfortune both to the individual 
and to society, then are not these schools exceedingly inefficient ? 
By both the quantity and the quality of their elimination they 
stand accused. 

Such an investigation as this, however, can only raise these 
larger and more fundamental questions of school organization. 
It cannot answer them. Evidently one important problem of 
school administration at present is to determine how far the 
high school is justified in yielding to the wants of those who 
are not in harmony with its program, and how far it shall operate 
as an eliminating agency. 

4 See Dearborn, "The Relative Standing of Pupils in the High School and in 
the University," Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, High School Series, 
No. 6. 



